1. KYRENIA. — In 1967, the remains of five ships were located off the coast of Cyprus. The most promising wreck, that of a 4th century B.C. amphora-carrier, was lying in 30 metres of water near Kyrenia. The hull had been sheathed in lead to protect it from ship-worms—the earliest known use of this technique. Excavations by a University of Pennsylvania Museum team recovered hundreds of amphoras and other objects, and the vessel was raised in sections for reassembling and preservation in Kyrenia castle.
2. ANTIKYTHERA. — Discovered In 1900 by Greek sponge divers, this wreck achieved worldwide fame when helmeted divers raised a number of bronzes, including the "Antikythera Youth", thought to be an original by the Greek sculptor Lysippos. Dated at between 50 and 80 B.C., the wreck also yielded up a decorated bronze bed, 36 marble statues, a gold earring in the form of Eros playing the lyre, glass vessels, the gears from an astronomical instrument and amphoras, cups, pitchers, jugs and cooking-pots.
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The bottom of the Mediterranean has been called " the greatest remaining treasure-house of information about the ancient world." Already, scores of ancient shipwrecks, representing nearly every period of antiquity, have been found in the Mediterranean. Many have been photographed or briefly described ; others are known only from finds made by fishermen. On these pages, George F. Bass, an experienced underwater archaeologist in Mediterranean waters, and author of the article on page 8, describes briefly some of the more noteworthy of the wrecks which have been studied in detail, through mapping, salvage or actual excavation, between 1900 and 1968. The material is condensed from the author's article published in Unesco's new book " Underwater Archaeology".
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9. SPARGI. — New mapping techniques for underwater excavation, including the use of a grid for identification and recording, developed following the operation at Albenga in 1950, were used in the excavation of a 100 B.C. Roman amphora carrier that had sunk in 20 metres of water Between the island of Spargi and Sardinia. The ship, about 35 metres long and nine metres wide, was sheathed in lead held in place by copper nails. It carried some 3,000 amphoras, of which 300 were raised, as well as many dishes, bowls and pitchers.
10. 11. MARZAMEMI. — Two wrecks were found off the coast of Sicily in 1958-1959. One, lying In six metres of water not far from Marzamemi, contained decorative stonework for an early Christian church, Including an ornate marble pulpit. The ship, sailing from Constantinople or some Aegean city, about 500 A.D., was perhaps bound for Italy, Sicily or North Africa where the church was to be erected. The second cargo ship, lying at about the same depth near Marzamemi, contained fifteen huge blocks of coarsely worked building stone from Greece, dating from the third century A.D.
12. 13. SAN PIETRO AND TORRE SGARRATA. —
Searching for evidence about Roman commerce In marble, granite and